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An Essay ON PLANETARY MOTION, 


Read at the Western Museum, Cincinnate, 
Mareh 16th, 1824. By James Sims. 


Manxinp are generally disposed to de- 
preciate and condemn every new theory 
and proposition; yet nothing can be more 
evident than, that they are the very source 
from which all human knowledge has been 
derived, for without theory, where is prac- 
tice; and without proposition, where is de- 
monstration? 

The great ocean’of theory, is an assem- 

tage of human ideas, frem which the dis- 
criminating hand of time selects and arran- 
ges that matter which is afterwards con- 
densed into the solid nucleus of science by 
occular demonstration. 

In theory, Keppler beheld the laws of 
‘gravitation poising the masses of the uni- 
verse, when the name of Newton was yet 
in the shades of obscurity. 

In theory, Columbus saw the new world 
pictured in the distant horizon, when the 
horrors of rebellion had almost crushed his 
‘noble soul. : 

In theory,did Washington see this vast re- 
public emanating from the shades of mon- 
archy before the Federal constellation had 
assumed its dignified position, or the Eagle 
of Liberty stretched his pinions to thesun. 

To expatiate on the benefits which have 
resulted from theory and proposition,would 
be trespassing upon time; suffice it to say, 
that in many instances, errors have been de- 
tected, and their progress arrested by the 
discovery or establishment of simple truth; 
and I humbly trust this feeble effort will be 
productive of some good effects. 


In the early part of last summer, | ven- 
tured to lay before the public some opinions 
relative to the conformation of matter and 
the earth, under the title of “Philosophical 
Essays.” I there endeavoured to account 
for some of the most mysterious phoenomena 
which the surface of this earth exhibits, 
upon principles altogether different from 
any heretofore brought under consideration. 
The subject which is there agitated, is un- 
doubtedly of the utmost importance to man- 
kind, and the smal] excitement which it has 
produced upon the public mind,.may be at- 
tributed to various circumstances which I 
shall not attempt to explain. 

Although a knowledge of the subject 
above alluded to, has been confined to a ve- 
ry small circle, yet 1 have the satisfaction 
to know, that in many points, it has met the 
approbation of some intelligent men. Thus 
far encouraged, I have again ventured to 
resume the same. 

I concluded my last essay by introducing 
a new theory of Planetary motion, which is 
there but very imperfectly explained. I 
now come forward, further to illustrate, to 
vindicate, and demonstate the truth of the 


on that important subject. The most nu- 
merous body of opponents with whom I have 
to combat, are those who attribute the cause 
of planetary motion to a projectile force; it 
will therefore be” absolutely necessary for 
me to point out the errors of that hypothe- 
sis, before I proceed to introduce matter of 
fact. The theory of projectile force was 
first suggested to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, by Dr. Hooke, who exhibited before 
that learned body, several experiments with 
a pendulous ball, but as none could be made 
to correspond with the phenomena in ques- 
tion, the idea was discarded and with great 
propriety. 
Sir Isaac Newton,afterwards laying hold 
of this subject in the same manner as he did 
Keppler’s theory of gravitation, endeavored 
to prove mathematically that the annual 
motion of the earth might be produced by a 
projectile force, and although he has won- 
derfully succeeded in establishing a theory 
of motion thus far, yet he nevet could ac- 
count for the daily motiow of the earth, but 
his disciples, through the intensity of their 
zeal; have endeavored very erroneously to 
account for it upon the same principles. 
With regard to the annual motion, Sir 
Isaac reasons as follows: that if a body was 
placed in an open space at an infinite distance 
from the power of all external forces, and 
then put in motion by a projectile. force, it 
would forever move on in a straight line, 
and in the direction of the force; the truth 
of this reasoning cannot be disputed, but 
the arrangement of the visible universe is 
such that none of -its masses do or can move 
in a straight line, so that what is here truth 
ih theery, is impossible in fact, He suppo- 
ses a planet thus put in motion by a projec- 
tile force, to come in contact with the at- 
tracting power of the sun, which would draw 
it out of the straight line, accelerate its ve- 
locity, and cause it to describe a curve, and 
that its velocity thus accelerated by the de- 
flecting force, would produce an increase of 
the centrifugal law; which, not only prevent 
it from falling upon and uniting with the sun, 
but causeit to remain and forever revolve 
in an orbit whose distance from the centre 
of the deflecting power would becorrespond- 
ing to the power of projection and the quan- 
tity and quality of the matter under the 
operation. " 
This is nearly the amount of the New- 
tonian theory, and thus it helds, forth that a 
planet put in motion by a single and instan- 
taneous impulse, will continue to move thro’ 
time everlasting! Notwithstanding that 
this theory has been generally received, yet 
there has always been men of, some emi- 
nence who have doubted and called in ques- 
tion its veracity, and J am convinced that the 
only reason why it has been listened to so 
long, is, that the real truth hae not been dis- 
covered, ne 





ftiiciples which J have already advanced’). 


There would exist a small probability in- 
the theory of projectile force, if the orbit. 
of the earth was a true circle; but such is not 
the fact, the orbit of the earth isan ellipsis 
and the sun is said to be always in the lower 
focus, so that the earth in one part of its or- 
bit, is two million seven hundred and fifty- 
four thousand miles nearer to the sun than 
when it is in the opposite point; when the 
earth is at its extreme distance, and in the 
act of advancing towards its nearest, it is. 
said to be descending in its orbit, its velocity 
increased by the descent is said to increase 
the centrifugal law, and by the time it reach- 
es the lowest point causes it again to fly off; 
but by this train of reasoning one half the 
subject is neglected, or entirely set aside,for 
admitting that the centrifugal law be en- 
creased by the accelerated velocity in de- 
scending; it must also be recollected that 
the power of attraction increases as the 
square ef the distance diminishes; if, there- 
fore, the attraction of the sun has power to 
draw the earth from a great distance, it most 
unquestionably has power to retain it; for 
experience and common sense teach us that it 
always requires a greater exertion to draw 
than it does to hold. 

A body in the act of advancing towards 
the sun, while revolving under the impulse 
of two forces; namely, projection and attrac 
tion, would describe a spiral path, whose 
termination would be in the centre of the sys- 
tem. 

Ferguson in his astronomy, (eleventh Lon- 
don edition, page 79,) after endeavouring to 
illustrate and reconcile the subject to reason, 
very properly remarks that it may seem dif- 
ficult to conceive the reason why the power 
of gravity when it once gets the better of 
the projectile force, does not bring the pla- 
nets nearerto the sunin every revolution 
until they fall upon and unite with him; or,. 
why the power of the projectile force when: 
it gets the better of gravity,-does not carry 
the planets further from the sun and remove 
them quite beyond the power of his attrac- 
tion; it is indeed difficult to conceive, and 
-far more so to believe that the projectile 
force, after having lost its balancing power, 
could ever acquire that power again; and 
what is more preposterous,to receive it from 
the very cause by which it was overcome: 
nothing can be more plain, than that at- 
traction is here represented as operating 
contrary-to the very nature of itself, which 
is an inconsistency and a notorious error. 

We must therefore, conclude, as did the 
Royal Society, with regard to the proposi- 
tion of Doctor Hooke, according to the mo- 
dest declaration of the Doctor himself, that 
the theory of projectile force cannot apply 
to planetary motion. . 

As the earth periodically advances near- 
er tothe great central luminary,and again 
retreats with the greatest degree of regu- 





larity, always preserving the same tempe- 





rature: another grand objection presents it- 


self to the theory of projectile force, it has 
been demonstrated that all heat, whether 
created by friction or fuel in combustion, al- 
ways operates with increasing power in- 
versely as the square of the distance di- 
minishes. The earth being uniformly nearest 
to the sun in our winter, it is natural to en- 
quire the reason why we then experience 
the greatest cold; the only reason as yet giv- 
en,is,that the solar rays fall more obliquely 
upon us at that season and fewer in number; 
this is a good reason why the inhabitants of 
northern climates should experience a rigo- 
rous cold; but what provision does it make 
to defend an inhabitant under the tropic of 
capricorn from the intensity of the solar 
heat: he is two millions seven hundred and 
fifty-four thousand miles nearer to the sun 
at the time of the solstice than an inhabi- 
tant under the tropic of cancer when the 
same phenomenon takes place, and yet both 
experience the same temperature.’ Those 
who advocate the theory of projectile force 
have not been able to account for this phe- 
nomenon,and as it is connected with themove- 
ment of the earth, it demonstrates the error 
and lameness of their system. 

And again, the theory of light advanced 
by Sir Isaac Newton, stands diametrically 
opposed to this theory of motion; forhe as- 
serts that light is particles of material sub- 
stance, issuing from al} luminous bodies, and 
constantly flowing in all directions; if we 
admit this, it then follows that the path of 
the earth is not in a vacuum; if there- 
fore, the path of the earth be ina medium 
filled with material substance, however rare 
and subtile it may be, it must afford some 
resistance to a body in motion and could not 
fail to operate in finally putting a period to 
the same, Hence it is that we are enabled 
to discover the absolute necessity of some 
powerful agent to «act mechanically with a 
vigorous’ and waremitting exertion, or else 
the planets would-all of them long ere now 
have been launched into the great solar vor- 
tex. And to carry the subject still farther, 
Newton supposes that the attraction of the 
earth acting upon the moon has a tendency 
to elongate her equatorial diameter, by ex- 
erting its force on that part of the surface 
which is turned toward the earth, the pro- 
tuberant part is thus held in complete sub- 
jection to the earth, and therefore the moon 
can only perform a revolution on her axis 
exactly inthe same tithe that she makes a 
circuitround the earth,and for which cause 
it always presents to us the same hemis- 
phere, the moon acting upon the earth in a 
similar manner has a tendency to elongate 
the figure of the earth,by elevating the wa- 
ters of the ocean, but as the earth performs 
293 revolutions on its.axis in the same pe- 
riod in which the moon revolves round the 
earth, the point of elongation is carried re- 
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rection during the time of the lunar period: 
from this it must appear evident that the 
tides of the’ ocean move contrary to the dai- 
ly motion of the earth, precipitating them- 
selvesagainst its continents with a consider- 
ble force; this circumstance proves be- 
yond the possibility of rational dispute that | 
a projectile force given at the time of crea-| 
tion, could not operate to produce the phe- 
pothena of the earths daily motion; for as 
the movement of the tides are in a contrary 
direction, the force exerted by them could 
‘not fail to retard,and would eventually des- 
troy the same, if some powerful agent did 
not continually operate to counterbalance 
and resist all efforts. . 

1 shall. only offer one objection more, and 
that I conceive to be conclusive; this is the 
great mystery in which,this subject is in- 
volved, it has been declared: to be beyond 
the reach of common capacity, and only to 
be understood by Mathematicians and great 
scholars ; reason,experience, § common sense 
stand in opposition to this, and do positively 
affirm that truth is simple and easily com- 
prehended. 

A review of this subject presents to us 
the following contrasts. ist Newtonians 
say the planets were put in motion like can- 
non balls, and though moving in a medium 
full of material substance yet they meet 
with no sensible resistance. 

Reason says this is erroneous. 

2d. Newtoniaps say that the planets are 
drawn from the highést points of their orbits 
to the lowest by the power of attraction, this 
acquired power is immediately bartered off 
to the centrifugal law which carries them 
back to the highest point. 

Reason says that is an absurdity. ' 

3d:.Newton calculated the heat of a 
comet to be 2000 times hotter than red hot 
iron when near the lowest point of its orbit, 
and yet he permits the earth to advance and 
retreat in its orbit, and can assign no reason 
why the temperature is preserved. . 

Reason says this is lameness. 

From what I have advanced, it must ap- 
pear as plain as light, when the sun is in the 
meridian to every candid and unprejudiced 
mind, that the theory of projectile force is 
a system of error; we are therefore, com- 
pelled to look for the true physical cause of 
Planetary motion in some other direction ex- 
isting in some source more consistent with 
facts afd phenomena. 

{ will now proceed to an explanation of) 
what I am fully convinced is the real cause 





thickness to project through infinite space, 
and this I will call the celestial equator. 

I willthen suppose the earth to be brought 
into existence by the commanding voice of 
Omnipotence and placed within the sphere 
of the sun’s attraction and in the plane of 
the celestial equator, having the outline of 
its surface exactly the same as it is at pre- 
sent, that is, two great oceans and two great 
continents between them, whose respective 
lengths are in a northern and southern direc- 
tion. It is well known to all those who in- 
habit high latitudes that when the enlivening 
influence of the sun is withdraWwn, all fluids, 
attempt to assume a solid state, and during 
his absence all is solid except the atmos- 
phere which is condensed to a great de- 
gree. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
ee 
ST. RONAN’S WELL. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

The reader is aware of the reasons which in- 
duced Bulmar, or the titular Lord Etherington, 
to withdraw from the country the sole witness, as 
he conceived. who could, or at least who might 
choose, to bear witness to the fraud which he had 
practiced on the unfortunate Clara Mowbray. Of 
three persons present at the marriage, besides the 
parties, the clergyman was completely deceived. 
Solmes he conceived to be at his own exclusive 
devotion ; and therefore, if by his means thie Han- 
nah Irwin could be removed from the scene, he 
argued plausibly, that all evidence to the treach- 
ery which he had practised would be effectually 
stifled. Hence his agent, Solmes, had received a 
commission, as the reader may remember, to effect 
her removal without loss of time, and had report- 
ed to his master that his efforts had been effec- 


tual, 
* 





7 *" * ” * 


We have not room for the detail of Solmes 
double dealing with Etherington and Touch- 
wood :—but on the evening of Clara’s wan- 
dering, her former companion,—one of the 
chief ‘architects of her ruin’—is lying ill at 
the Manse ;—and about midnight the cler- 
gyman, then deeply engaged with the seige 
of Ptolemais, is informed that she is doubt- 
ful of surviving till morning, and desirous — 
of being relieved from something which 
lay heavy at her heart. 


Awakened by such acrisis, Mr. Cargill at once 
became a man of this world, clear in his appre- 
hension, and cool in his resolution, as he always 
was when the path of duty lay beforehim. Com- 
prehending, from the various hints of his friend 
Touchwood, that the matter was of the last con- 
sequence, his own humanity, as well as inexperi- 
ence, dictated his sending for skilful assistance. 
His man-servant was then dispatched on horse- 
back to the Well, for Dr. Quackleben; while,upon 
the suggestion of one ef his maids, ‘that Mrs. 
Deds was an uncommon skeely body about a sick- 
bed,’ the wench was dismissed to supplicate the 
assistance of the gude wife of the Cleikum, which 











of Planetary motion, and for the sake of il- 
lustration I will suppose a line drawn from 
the north polar star to the centre of the sun 
and passing through that luminary to an op- 
posite point in the heavens; and this | wil 
call the celestial axis: from the centre of) 
the sun and at right angles with the celes- 





trogade to the rotary motion of the earth, 


tial axis, 1 will suppose a plane one mile in 








she was not, indeed, wont to refuse whenever it 
could be useful. The male emissary proved, in 
Scottish phrase, a ‘tcorbie messenger ;”’ for either 
he did not find the doctor, or he found him better 
engaged than to attend the sick bed of a pauper, 
at a request which promised such slight remuner- 
ation as that of a parish minister. But the fe- 
male ambassador was more successful ; fur, though 
she found our friend Luckie Dods preparing for 
bed at an houranusually late, in consequence of 





some anxiety on account of Mr. Touch wood’s un- 
ekpe@ted absence, the good old dame only pee 
ed a little about the a bey on in king | 
vir bodies into his own house; and then, instantly 
réthing cloak, hood, and pattens, marched down 
the gate with the speed of the good Samaritan, 
one maid bearing the lantern before her, while the 
other remained to keep the house, and to attend 
to the wants of Mr. Tye, who engaged willing- 
ly to sit up to receive Mr. Touchwood. 
But, ere Dame Dods had arrived at the Manse, 
the patient had summoned Mr. Cargill to her pres- 
ence, and required him. to write her-confession 


while she had life and breath to make it. 
* * “ * * 


After some heart rending ‘disclosures, the 
expiring wretch is at length recognised by 
Mr. Cargill.” 


‘Then one painful step is over,” said she; ‘for 

J would ere now have lightened my conscience by 
confession, saving for the cursed pride of spirit, 
which was ashamed of poverty, though not of 
guilt.—Well—in these arguments, which were urg- 
ed to you by a youth best known to you by the 
name of Francis Tyrrel, though more properly 
entitled to that of Leonard Bulmer, we practised 
on you 2 base and gross deception.—Did you not 
hear some one sigh?—I trust there is no one in the 
room—I trust I shall die when my confession is 
signed and sealed, without my name being dragged 
through the public--I mone ye bring not in your 
menialsto gaze on my abject misery—I Cannot 
brook that.’ 
_ She paused and listened; for the ear, usually 
deafened by pain, is sometimes, on the contrary 
rendered morbidly acute. Mr. Cargill assured her, 
there was no one present but himself. ‘But, O, 
most unhappy woman” said he, ‘what does your 
introduction prepare me to expect?” 

‘Your expectation, be it ever so ominous, shall 
be fully satistied. J was the guilty confident of the 
false Francis Tyrrel.—Clara loved the true one. 
When the fatal ceremony passed,the bride and the 
clergymar were deceived alike—and I was the 
wretch—the fiend—who, aiding another yet black- 
er, if blacker could be—mainly helped to accom- 
plish this cureless misery!’ - 

‘Wretch! exclaimed the clergyman, ‘and had 
you not then done enough ?--Why did you expose 
the betrothed of one brother to become the wife 
of another?’ 

‘I acted,’ said the sick woman, ‘only as Bulmer 
instructed me; but | had to do with a master of 
the game, He contrived, by his agent Solmes, to 
match me with a busband imposed on me by his 
devices a3 a man of fortune,—-a wretch who mal- 
treated me——plundered me—sold me.—-Oh! if fiends 
laugh, as] have heard they can, what a jubilee of 
scorn will there be, when Bulmer and I enter their 
- place of torture !—-Hark!--I am sure of it--some 
one draws breath as if shuddering! 

*You will distract yourself if you give way to 
these fancies. Be calm--speak on—but, oh! at 
Jast, and for once, speak the truth!’ 

‘I will, for it will best gratify my hatred against 
him, who having first robbed me of my virtue, 
made me a@ sport and a plunder to the basest of the 
species. For that I wandered here to unmask him. 
{had heard he agein stirred his’suit to Clara, and 
I came here to tell young Mowbray the whole .— 
But do you wonder that | shrunk from doing so till 
this last decisive moment ?—I thought of my con- 
duct to Clara, and how could I face her brother? 
And yet I hated her not after I learned her utter 
wretchedness—her deep misery, verging even upon 
madness—I hated her not then. I was sorry that 
she was not to fall to the lot of a better man than 
B nd | pitied her after she was rescued 


by Tyrrel, and you may remember it was I who} 


prevailed on you to conceal her marriage.” 
‘I remember it,’ answered Cargill, ‘and that you 
alleged, asa reason for secrec 


was to be matried reached my ears.’ 
‘Well, chen,’ said the sick woman, ‘Clara Mow- 


bray ought to forgive me—since what ill I havel 


: » danger from her} 
family. 1 did conceal it, until reports that she} 
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i cone her was inevitable, while the good I did was 


voluntaty:—I muist see her, Mr. 
see her before | die— shall never pray till I see 
her—I will never profitby word of liness till I 
see her! If I can not obtain the pardon ofa worm 
like myself, how can I hope for that of ——’ 

She started at these words with a faint scream ; 
for slowly, and with a feeble hand, the curtaius of 
the bed opposite to the side at which Cargill sat, 
were opened, and the figure of Clara Mowbray, 
her clothes and long hair drenched and dripping 
with rain, stood in the opening by the ded-side. 
The dying woman sat upright, her eyes starting 
from their sockets, her lips quivering, her face 
pale, her emaciated hands grasping the bed-clothes, 
as if tosupport herself,and looking as much aghast 
asif her confession had called up am apparition of 
her betrayed friend. ’+ 7 

‘Hannah Irwin,’ said Clara, with her usual 
sweetness of tone, ‘my early friend—my unpro- 
voked enemy :!—Betake thee to Him who hath 
pardon for us all,and betake thee with confidence 
—for I pardon you as freely as if you had never 
wronged me—as freely as | desire my own pardon. 
Farewell—Farewell:’ 

She retired from the room ere the clergyman 
could convince himself that it was more thana 
phantom which he beheld. * He-ran down stairs—— 
he summoned assistants, but no one would attend 
his call; for the deep ruckling groans of the pa 
tient satisfied every one that she was breathing 
her last; and Mrs. Dods, “with the maid-servant, 
ran into the bed-room to witness the death of Han- 
nah Irwin, which shortly after took place. 

That event had scarce occurred,when the maid- 
servant who had been left in the inn, came down 
in great terror to acquaint her mistress, that a la- 
dy had entered the house like a ghost, and was 
dying in Mr. Tyrrel’s room. “The truth of the 
story we must tell our own Way. 

In the irregular state of Miss Mowhray’s mind, 
a less violent impulse than that which she had re= 
ceived from her brother’s arbitrary violence, ‘ad- 
ded to the fatigues, dangers, and»terrors of her 
night walk, might have exhaysted the powers of 
her body, and alienated those of her mind. We 
have before said, that the lights in the clergyman’s 
house had probably attracted her attention, and 
in the temporary confusion of a family, never re- 
markable for its regulafity, she easily mounted the 
stairs, and entered the sick chamber undiscovered 
and thus overheard Hannah Irwin’s confession, a 
tale sufficient to have aggravated her mental mal- 


argill—I must 


ady. - 

We haveno meahs of knowing whether sheac- 
tually sought Tyrrel, qx whether it was, as in the 
former case, the circumstance ofa light still burn- 
ing where all around was dark, that attracted her; 
but her next apparition was close by the side of 
her unfortunate lover,then deeply engaged in writ- 
ing, when something suddenly gleamed on a large, 
old-fashioned mirror; which hung on the wall op- 
posite. He looked up, and saw the figure of Cla- 
ra, holdinga light (which she had taken from the 
passage) in herextended hand, He stood for an 
instant with his eyes fixed on this fearful shadow, 
ere he dared turn round on the substance which 
was thus reflected. When he did so,the fixed pal- 
lid countenance almost impressed him with the be 
lief that he saw a vision, and he shuddered when, 
stooping beside him, she took his hand. ‘Come 
away |’ she said, in a hurried voice—‘come away, 
my brother follows to kill us buth. Come Tyrrel, 
let us fly--we shall easily escipe him.—Hannah 
Irwin is on before—but if we are.overtaken, I will 
have no more fighting—you shall promise me that 
we shall not—we have had but too much of that-- 
but you will be wise in future.’ : 

Clara Mowbray!’ exciaimed TyrreJ. ‘Alas! is 
} it thus?—Stay—do not go,’ for she turned to make 
| her escape-—-‘stay—stay—sit down.’ 

} ‘I must go,’ she replied, ‘I must go—I am called 
—Hannah Irwih is.gone before to tell all, and I 
must follow, Will you not let me go?—Nay, if 
} you will hold me by force, I know I must sit down 
+but you will not be able to keep me for all that. 


lence, to explain that she was indeed bound for 
the last and darksome journey. .The maid, who 
at length answered Tyrrel’s earnest and repeated 
summons, fled terrified at the scenes she had wit- 
nessed, and carried tothe Mansethe alarm we 
before mentioned. 

The old landlady was compelled to exchange 
one scene of sorrow for another, wondering within 
herself what fatality could have marked this sin- 
gle night with somuch misery. When she arrived 
at home, what was her astonishment to find there 
the daughter of the house, which even in their 
alienation, she had never ceased to love, ina state 
little short of distraction, and tended by Tyrrel, 
whose state of mind seemed scarce more composed 
than that of the unhappy patient. The oddities 
of Mrs. Dods were merely the rust which had ac- 
cumulated upon her character, but without im- 
pairing its native strength and energy; and her 
oe were not of a kind acute enough to 

isable her from thinking and acting as decisively 
as circumstances required. 


* * * * * * 


Tyrrel is with difficulty persuaded to 
leave the room :-and the next morning finds 
him watching in a state little short of deli- 
rium. “From the long silence of the atten 
dants he was beguiled into the idea that she 
slept :—but the truth is at length told,—and 
he rushes wildly into the apartment. 


‘Is life gone?—Is every spark extinct?’ he ex- 
claimed eagerly to a country surgeon, a sensible 
man, who had been summoned from Marchthorn 
in the course of the night. The medical man 
shook his head—He rushed to the bed-side, and 
was convinced by his own eyes that the being 
whose sorrows he had both caused and shared, wae 
now insensible to allearthly calamity. He rais- 
ed almost a shriek of despair, as he threw himself 
on the pale hand of the corpse, wet it with tears, 
devoured it with kisses,and played fora short time 
the part of a distracted person. Atlength, on the 
repeated expostulation of all present, he suffered 
himself to be again conducted to another apart- 
ment, the snrgeon following, anxious to give such 
sad consolation as the case admitted of. 

‘As you are so deeply concerned for the un- 
timely fate of this young lady,’ he said, ‘it may 
be some satisfaction to you, though a melancholy 
one, to know, that it has been occasioned by a 
pressure on the brain, probably accompanied by a 
suffusion ; and [feel authorised in stating, from the 
symptoms, that if life had been spared, reason 
would, in all probability, neverhave returned, In 
such a Case, sir, the most affectionate relation must 
own, that death in comparison to life is a 
mercy.” 

‘Mercy? answered Tyrrel; ‘but why, then, is it 
denied to me?—I know—I know!—My life is 
spared till I revenge her.? 

He started from ‘his seat, and rushed eagerly 
down stairs. But, as he was about to rish from 
the dodr ofthe inn,he was stopped by Touchwood, 
who had just alighted from his carriage, with an 
air of stern anxiety imprinted on his features, ve- 
ry diffetent from their usual expression. ‘Whither 
would ye? Whitber would ye” he said, laying 
hold of Tyrrel, and'stopping him by force. 

‘For revenge—for revenge!’ said ‘Tyrrel: ‘Give 
way, I charge you on your peril! 

Vengeaned belongs to God,’ replied the old man, 
sand his bolt has fallen.—This way—this way,’ 
he continued dragging Tyrrel into the house. 
‘Know,’ he said, so soonas he had led or forced 
him ‘into a chamber, ‘that Mowbray of St. Ronan’s 
has met Bulmer within this half hour, and has kill- 
ed him onthespot” = 

‘Killed whom? answered the bewildered Tyr- 


rel. 
- Valentine Bulmer, the titular Earl of Ether- 
ington.” 

*You bring tidings of death to the house of 
death,’ answered Tyrrel; ‘and there is nothing in 


A'convukive fit followed, and seemed, by its vio- || this world left that I should live for. 
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Thus have we given what we consider a 
fair specimen of St. Ronan’s Well ;-and what- 
ever may be the present whim of the pub- 
lic in regard to it, we have no doubt that 
it will, ultimately, be considered as not un- 
worthy of its place in the literary—-we might 
almost say the literal—pyramid, (may it 
be long ere he reaches the apex!) which its 
author is erecting with such wonderful 
velocity, for the perpetuation of his name. 
As our object, however, was merely to at- 
tract the attention of those who have been 
deterred from perusing the work by the un- 
favourable notices which have been taken of 
it,—we shall reserve any remarks we may 
have to offeron the several characters for 
another occasion. The last Waverly pro- 
duction which is announced,appearsto be 
intended as a continuation of the Well of 
St. Ronan,—and may possibly obviate the 
closing abruptness so much complained of in 
the latter;—of which, indeed, the writer 
seems to have been himselfaware, when he 
selected his last motto from the inexhausti- 
ble ‘Old Play,’-which he has been sv fortu- 
nate as to lay hold of. 


Here come we to our close--for that which follows 
Is but the tale of dull, unvaried misery. 
Steep crags and headlong finns may court the pen- 


cl 
Like sudden haps, dark plots, and strange adven-. 
tures - 
But who would paint the dull and fog-wrapt moor, 
In its long track of sterile desolation? 
Old Play. 

In the event of our resuming the subject, 
we shall endeavour to demonstrate to.our 
readers, what we have been long convinced 
of ourselves, that the author of Waverly, 
and the poet of Marmion, are one and the 
same person ;—unless, indeed, such an effort 
should peradventure be rendered a work of 
supererrogation, by the universality ot the 
opinion, which has of late been so fast gain- 
ing ground. * 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


FOR THE. LITERARY GAZETTE, 


THE VICTIM OF GAMING. 





Ixpucep by curiosity, I entered one eve- 
ning a gambling house in the City of New- 
Orleans. The room into-which I wasshewn 
was spacious, and contained all the different 
machinery and implements necessary for 
carrying on that destructive and nefarious 


practice. In one part there was a Faro 
Bank; in another, one of the fraternity was 
seated at the table with a pack ofcards be- 
fore him, ready to entrap and fleece the 
young and unexperienced, and in a ‘third 
was a Roulette. 1 took my stand by the last 
and silently observed the players. The kee- 
per of the wheel sat behind a little counter, 
and gold and silver and bank notes were 
piled up in tempting array before him, 1 
viewed with astonishment the fluctuations 
of fortune. One man would stake a few dol- 





lars, and in a short time by a lucky turn of 
the wheel be in possession of hundreds; and 
another lose sun after sum, until enraged 
and disappointed he would curse his luck 
and leave the house in despair. The diffe- 
rent piles of money rapidly increased or di- 
minished, and the glittering treasure chang- 
ed hands every moment. 

The owner of the wheel invited me in 
the technical language of the craft to try 
my luck. 1 was tempted to do so; I lost ten 
dollars in about as many minutes; but before 
it was too late I summoned all my resolution 
to my aid and tarned my back on the ga- 
ming table and its fascinations. As I left it a 
young man apparently about twenty eight or 
thirty years of age, and ofa prepdssessing 
appearance, stepped up and laying down two 
notes of a hundred dollars each, in a voice 
some what hurried and agitated requested 
the owner to observe’ his bet. The like sum 
was deposited, the wheel was turned and the 
stranger won. A faint smile came over his 
anxious countenance as he took up the mo- 
ney; butinstantly laying it down and 
doubling his bet, he declared he would a- 
gain try his fortune. He proved lucky a 
second time; and now appeared to debate 
with himself whether he should retire with 
his present winnings or push his fortune fur- 
ther—his evil genius prevailed. He con- 
tinued playing, and in one short hour | saw 
him stripped not only of his previous winnings 
but also of a lage sum besides. As he laid 
down his last stake a sigh escaped him, and 
when it also shared the fate of the rest, the 
paleness of death o’er spread his features, 
and with an unsteady step he left the house. 

I insensibly felt interested in his fate, 
and apprehensive trom the composure he 
exhibited under his losses——for it was not 
the calmness of resignation, but the calm- 
ness of despair ;—-that he might attempt some 
rash act, I] determined to follow him. As 
he paced the lonely street, the bitter groans 
of heart-felt anguish that burst from him, 
sufficiently denoted his misery and sufferings. 
After walking a square or two he stopped 
under one of those large lamps that are sus- 
pended from the corners of the street, and 
drawing outa pistol appeared to examine 
the priming. All my fears were now reali- 
zed, and it was too evident that he medita- 
ted suicide. After casting a hasty glance a- 
round him he turned into a dark alley. I 
immediately followed, and saw him raise the 
pistol to his head:—But one moment more 
and I should have been too late-the deed 
would have been done and the succeeding 
second would have found him in eternity— 
As he wag in the very act of firing J sprang 
forward and arrested his arm; but he shook 
me off in an instant and turning the weapon 
towards me demanded my buisiness. ‘Do 
you wish to rob me’ said he'with a bitter 
smile, ‘if so, you have come too late, the ga- 
ming table has kindly anticipated you—or do 


| 





you seek my life’ exclaimed he with increa- 


sed energy, ‘take it-take it then, and confer 


a favour on a ruined and hapless man, and 
prevent him from adding the crime of self- 
destruction to the long and black catalogue of 
his vices’—I now interrupted him and briefly 
stated the cause of my interference—that 
seeing him lose large sums of money at play 
and fearful of the consequences, I had fol- 
lowed him to prevent, if possible, any rash 
attempts he might make en his own life. I 
conjured him to reflect on the misery and 
sorrrow he was about to bring on his aged pa- 
rents, or perhaps, an affectionate wife and 
family—I implored him to give over his fa- 
tal resolution, and ended by offering him all 
the assistance inmy power. He appeared 
to be affected, and after some hesitation a- 
greed to accompany me to my lodgings. We 
proceeded in silence to my room, when he 
thus addressed me. 

“It is but just that the man who has evin- 
ced such a lively interest in my welfare 
should be madt acquainted with the circum- 
stances that brought me into my present si- 
tuation. My name is L , and I am, 
or rather was,a merchant in the city of New 
York. I was connected in trade with a man 
in whom |! placed every confidence, and for 
some years our concerns went on prospe- 
rously. I married an interesting woman 
and became the happy father of three lovely 
babes; but the cup of happiness was only 
raised tomy lips to be dashed for ever to 
the ground—My partner proved a villain— 
he embezzled all the effects of the firm and 
fled his country, leaving me to answer for 
debts to a large amount—my failure was 
the consequence—I gave up all my affairs 
and received an honourable discharge from 
my creditors. They appointed me to pro- 
ceed tothis city to settle some accounts—I 
arrived here last month and succeeded be- 
yond my most sanguine expectations; I col- 
lected debts to a large amount and only 
waited for an opportunity to return, when 
in an evil hour I entered one of those sinks 
of infamy and ruin that abound here in such 
numbers, and induced by the display of 
wealth, and by the hopes of retrieving my 
broken fortune, and tempted I believe by 
the devil, | wagered my money; and par- 
tial successes at first, lured me still fur- 
ther op, until I lost my all. 1 left the house 
in a state of mind that was but little short of 
distraction, and the torments of the damned 
could not exceed my agonies. I borrowed next 
morning from my friends on various preten- 
ces, all the money I could raise, and in the 
desperate hope of regaining my losses the 
preceeding night, I madly returned again 
to the gaming table and you know the result. 
Unable any longer to bear the sufferings of 
a guilty contience, I determined to rid my- 
selfat once of them and existence, and to 
‘fly to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,’ when your interference prevented 





me——and why should I wish to live—disho- 
noured and infamots, I shall only drag on a 
miserable existence, unable to look on the 
past without horror, or on the future without 
despair—How can I dare to face my credi- 
tors, my friends and family, after what has 
passed—-how’—-For shame, cried I, interrupt- 
ing him—those sentiments are unworthy of 
you. How can you dare to face your God— 
how can youdare to leave your helpless fam- 
ily unprovided for and unprotected, and 
your creditors and friends unrequited for 
the kindness they have shown you? do you 
discharge your obligations to them by cow- 
ardly flying from life? Arouse yourself— 
you are yet young; set seriously and imme- 
diately about the work of reformation; your 
talents are of the first order, and should be 
employed in retrieving your affairs—But | 
have noteven the means of returning home’ 
said he,—I told him I would cheerfully sup- 
ply him with any money he might want for 
that purpose, and giving hima hundred dol- 
lars, advised him to engage his passage .in 
the first ship; he promised to do so, and sha- 
king me by the hand, we parted. 

Ineither saw, nor heard from Mr. L———— 
on the next day. On the third morning, as I was 
sitting at breakfast, a servant called me out, 
and informed me that a gentleman at the 
point of death earnstly desired tospeak to me. 
I was much surprized at the summons, and 
unable to divine from whom it could be, as I 
was a perfect stranger in the city, and had 
been in it but a few days:—I followed the 
servant to an Hotel, and entering the room 
he pointed out, was shocked and astonished 
at beholding in the person of a dying man 
the same Mr. L I had before encoun- 
tered. As I approached the bed he stretched 
out his hand to me, and in a faint voice ex- 
claimed “it is all over now—the fatal die 
is cast—but while the spark of life yet lin- 
gers, let me relate the circumstance that laid 
me here, With the money you so kindly 
gave me [ madly sought the gaming table 
once more, and—lost it—driven to despera- 
tion I seized the fatal weapon—you were 
not there to interpose—your kindness could 
not then save me—my guilty passions had 
their full swing, and you see the result: the 
faithless pistol performed but half its office, 
and has left me lingering in the agonies of 
death—but it will soon be ended—spare me 
your reprogches—time will shortly be with 
me no more, and I already suffer sufficient- 
ly—listen I beseech you to the requests! am 
about to make—-I believe you design going 
to New York?’—I told him I did—Call)— 
said he—‘on my Emily—you will find her 
at No———Pearl street—Inform her of my 
melancholy exit—tell her that the recollec- 
tion of her kindness hassmoothed the thorny 
pillow of her penitent and dying husband— 
and that my last thoughts and prayers were 
for her—give her this ring—it was her’s 
before our marriage—she presented it to 
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me in the days of our prosperity, when I was | 


a happy anda guiltless man, unsullied and 
unstained by infamy and dishonour—Carry 
my blessings to my little ones—and God 
grant that they may forgive their wretched 
father”—His emotions prevented him from 
proceeding and he gave vent to his feelings 
in a flood of tears—He now lay calm for 
some time; the approach of death was visi- 


a close, and that if he,had any other requests 


bly rapid; and ] ventured to remind him) 
that his earthly career was fast drawing to| 





to make I would conscientiously attend to 
them—I have no more’,said he—‘see my | 
aged mother, and tell—- The: 
words faultered on his tongue—he seized my 
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SELECTIONS. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY CORREC- 
TION. 
(ConTinvep.) 
Drypen was accustomed to pay very lit-| 
tle attention éither to the propriety of his 
subject,or to the correctness of his language. | 


pired 











it from his mind; for when he had no pecu- 


That the noble music ode, “Alezander’s 
Feast,” has not received the last touches of| 
the poet’s hand, isevident from the frequent 
deficiency of corresponding rhymes. His 
Fables,” also, particularly those of Pala- 


Sigismonda and Guiscardo, exhibit many, 
proofs of carelessness. in the versification,| 
and a want of dignity both in style and ex- 
pression, . 

Pope, on the contrary, was not content to 
satisfy, he desired to excel; and, therefore, 
always endeavoured to do his best. He did 
not court the candour, but dared the judg- 
ment of his reader; and expecting no indul- 
gence from others, he showed none to him- 
self. He examined lines and words with 
minute and punctilious observation, and re- 
touched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be forgiv- 
en,—F or this reason he kept his pieces very 
long in his hands, while he considered and 
reconsidered them. He is said to have sent 
nothing to the press until it had lain two 
years under his inspection. By so doing, 
he suffered the tumult of imagination to sub- 
side and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. ‘The only poems, which can be 
supposed to have been written with such re- 
gard to the times ‘as might hasten their pub- 
‘lication, were the two satires of “ Seventeen 





hand, and giving it a convulsive grasp—ex- | 





He wrote, as he himself tells us,- without | 
much consideration; when occasion or ne-||ing been obtained by Lord Bolingbroke asa 
cessity called upon him, he poured out what curiosity, descended from him to Mallett, 
the present moment happened to supply ; andy 
when once it had passed the press, banished | 


niary interest, he had no further solicitude. | 


mon and Arcite, Cymon and Iphigenia, and! 





brought to him by the author, that they 
might be fairly copied. “Almost every 
line,” he said, “was then written twice over; 
I gave him a clean transcript, which he sent 
some time. afterwards to me for'the press, 
with almost every line written twice over 
a second time.” 

His declaration, that his care for his works 
ceased with their publication, is not strictly 
true. His parental attention never aban- 
doned them; what he found amiss in the first 
edition, he silently corrected in those that 
followed. The Essay on Criticism” re- 
ceived many improvements-after its first ap- 
pearance, as did also the “« Essay on Man;” 
and it will be found, that he seldom made 


,tuem without adding clearness, elegance, 


and vigour, He appears, also, to have re 
vised his translation ot Homer’s Iliad, and to 
have freed it from some of its imperfections. 
To those who have skill to estimate the ex- 
cellence and difficulty of this great work, it 
must be very desirable to know how it was 
performed, and by what gradation it advan- 
ced to correctness. Of such an intellectu- 
al process, the knowledge has very rarely 
been attainable ; but, happily, there remains 
the original copy of the Iliad, which, hav- 


and is now deposited inthe British Museum. 
As a proof of the unwearied diligence, with 
which Pope polished and corrected that ex- 
cellent translation, Dr. Johnson, in his life 
of that poet, has preserved a specimen which 
well deserves the study and attention of the 
reader. ; 

Of the great and uncommon powers of 
Dr. Johnson, in almost every department of 
literature, so much has been said by his nu- 
merous biographers, that it were needless 
here to enlarge on them; but whilst on the 
subject of correction, it may not be irrele- 
vant to observe, that many of his Ramblers, 
which might well be supposed to have been 
laboured with the slow attention of literary 
leisure, were written in haste as the moment 
pressed, without ever being read over by 
him before they were printed. He once 
assured Sir. Joshua Reynolds, that he wrote 
his Rasselas in the evenings of one week, 
sent it-to the press in portions a8 it was pub- 
lished, and had never since read it over. 
The mode, in which he acquired unusual 
correctness in composition, can only be ac- 
counted for, says Mr. Boswell, in this way; 
that by reading and meditation, and a very 
close inspection of life, he had accumulated 
a.great ‘fund of miscellaneous knowledge, 
which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, 
was ever ready at his call, and-which he con- 
stantly accustomed himself to clothe in the 
most apt and energetic expressions. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds once asked him, by what 


imeaus he had attained such extraordinary 








Hundred and Twenty-eight; which, as 


accuracy and flow of language, to which he 
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. 
replied, that he had early laid it down as a 
fixed rule, to do his best on every occasion, 
and in every company ; to impart whatever 
he knew in the most forcible and correct lan- 
guage; and that by constant practice, and 
never suffering any careless expression to 
escape him, or attempting to deliver his 
thoughts without arranging them in the 
clearest manner, it became habitual ‘to 
him. 

Having thus selected a few exaniples 
from the best and-most approved English 
writers, it may be useful to add some curso- 
ry remarks on the great advantages of strict 
and impartial correction; and of acquiring 
a habit of close attention in literary pur- 
suits, These are, indeed, the only steps by 
which a writer can attain to eminence, or 
by which he can expect to gain the appro- 
bation of his readers, as well as to secure 
his own reputation. 
REN 
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Tue Essay on Planetary Motion, of which 
the publication is commenced in the present 
number, is not recommended to our readers 
so much on account of the orthodoxy of its 
doctrine, as its novelty——which latter qualifi- 
cation is generally found to have as many 
attractions asthe former. Scientific novel- 
ties possess the merit of exciting enyuiry & 
investigation, and these will generally lead 
tothe discovery of truth, altho’ they may 
commence in error. Even when there is 
no hope of deriving any other advantage 
from them than the gratification of curiosity, 
they may be made to fill up those “hours of 
idleness,” which frequently hang so heavy on 
our hands as to tempt us to be guilty of mur- 
dering them by gamblingand dissipation. _ 

—_—— 

We have received froma correspondent 
an article signed Linnzus, which is under 
consideration. Altho’ it is well written, and 
éur own sentiments on the subject would 
probably accord fully with those of the wri- 
ter, yet we are doubtful of the propriety of 
its publication, particularly here, where 
there is but one opinion among the candid 
and intelligent on the subject. Opposition 
frequently continues a party in existence 
long after its errors are perfectly under- 
stood, and acknowledged by so largea ma- 
jority that it would sink into insignificance 
if it were not sustained by opposition. 


. ons ——a . 

Mr. Donrevtite, proprietor of the Wes- 
tern Museum, has lately been engaged in 
making improyements in this establishment, 
which when completed, will, with the addi- 
= lately made, add greatly to its attrac- 

ons. . 


The subscriptions for the second year are 


‘opened; they dre fixed at the low rate of 


three dollars for each family, or for a gentle- 
manand lady. The Clergy ofall Denom- 
inations, are admitted gratuitously, and al- 
so pupils of the various seminaries of learn- 
ing when accompanied by their teachers, 
Mr. D. proposes to add to his establish- 
ment a room tg serve as an exchange, and 
to supply it with prices current and other 
commercial papers from various parts of the 
United States, for the convenience of the 
merchants. : 
TS 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 
NOTICES. 





A letter from the wardens and vestry of 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, to the Rev. Hen- 
ry U. Onderdonk, on the conduct of Bishop 
Hobart of New York, towards Bishop Chase 
of Ohio, will be published on Monday. 

E. Buss .& E. Waite of New York, pro- 
pose to publish “The Atlantic Magazine :” to 
be commenced on the ist of May next and 
continued monthly. 


and will consist entirely of origina} articles. 
Price $6 per annum.” 

Proposats are issned by W. S. Burnham 
& Co. New York, for publishing a monthly 
periodical work entitled “The American 
Sportsman’s Calender,” to be devoted to the 
turf, the chase, fowling and angling, and eve- 
ry other species of sport and diversion in the 
United States and Foreiga countries. 

Anew tragedy entitled ‘The fall of Itur- 
bide, or the delivery of Mexico, has been 
published by a Mr, Strong of Pittsfield Mas- 
sachusetts. 

—— 
Portable Volcanic self-generating Gas and 
Steam Engine. 

A young gentleman of this city, after 
twelve months study and experiments, has 
accomplished that great desideratum, the 
unexceptionable application of an elastic 


We have been favored with a sight of this 
Engine in operation, and from the novel sci- 
entific and economical principles upon which 
it is founded, we cannot doubt of its complete 
success, From the confidence that has been 
placed in us we cannot here explain its prin- 
ciples, it being the intention of the inventor 
not to make them known o the public, until 
they are demonstrated in actual operation 
on a carriage, but we will venture a gener- 
al view of its advantages over any thing of 
the kind heretofore invented for this and 
all other purposes,where steam engines have 
been used. A ten horse power Engine may 
now be made to weigh from one to two hun- 
dred pounds, occupying the space of a child, 
at the prime cost of $150, and workingat 
an expense proportionably advantageous. 
In fact, it seems to combine the use of the 





greatest power, with perfect safety, in the 


“The work will be de- || 
voted to American Literature and Science, || 


power, to the propelling of land carriages. || 


least possible space and weight. ‘The in- 
ventor has several different methods of gen- 
erating his power and caloric, applicable to 
the same Engine. Some of them offered 
all their own supplies without any atten- 
dance whatever. We have seen a letter 
from London, stating that this engine had 
been secured, three months since, in six dif- 
ferent states in Europe. 
Boston Palladium. 


SUMMARY. 


We are at length enabled to discover 
something worthy’of record in the proceed- 
ings of Congress. The Senate have passed 
the bill abolishing imprisonment for debt; 
jand the tariff bill has passed in the House 
of Representatives. 

Tue contracts for the Delaware and 
‘Chesapeake canal, have been all filled up, 
and work is expected to proceed with rapi- 
dity. 

A meeting of the citizens of Washington 
was held on the 2d. inst. and a committee 
appointed to prepare a memorial to Con- 
| gress, praying for the creation of a national 
currency. 

Spinning Machines.—It is stated that Mr. 
Gilbert Brewster, of Norwich Conn. has al- 
ready made of his improved machines for 
Spinning wool to the amount of upwards of 
$200,000, and has orders for more machines 
toa very large amount. He has made large 
machines at the price of $2,700, and has 
made this declaration that if any person will 
take one of his machines and put it into full 
operation for two years, and give him the 
savings made between this machine and the 
old or common modes of spinning wool, he 
will give the machine without any further 
charge.—The English spinners cannot spin 
for less than 2 pence or 3 pence perlb. Mr. 
Brewster’s machine facilitates the spinning 
samuch as to have reduced the price to one 
eent per lb! And not only the best Merino 
wool can be spun at this price, but even the 
| finest Saxon wool, so much superior even to 
the Merino, and of which the finest and high- 
est priced cloths are made. 

N. Y. Mer. Adv. 

Peruw.—Caracas papers have been receiv- 
ed, to the 10th of February, containing ac- 
counts from Bogota, the capital of Colombia, 
of the 20th and 22d January. In these we 
have a full confirmation of the revolt in 
Peru, of the seizure and banishment of its 
leader Aguero, and of the prosperous state 
of the patriot army now united under the 
supreme command of Bolivar. The thrice 
discomfitted General Santa Cruz, with Colo- 
nels Lanze and Urdiminea, were in Upper 
Peru with three columns, “keeping the ene- 
my in check.” N. Y, E. Post. 

Effects of Intemperance.—Of all the per- 
manent paupers in New York, 1585, and 
their families, 989 wives, and 2167 chil- 
dren, were reduced to poverty by intem- 
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perance, 
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SECECTED. 


SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
AN ODE. 
BY J. LEEDEN. 


—» 
TO IANTHE. 
Again, sweet syren, breath again 
That deep, pathetic, powerful strain ; 
Whose melting tones, of tender woe, 
Fall soft as evening’s summer dew, 
That bathes the pinks and harebells blue, 
Which in the vales of Teviot blow. 


Such was the song that soothed to rest, 
Far in the green isle of the west, 

The Celtic warrior’s parted shade : 
Such are the lonely sounds that sweep 
O’er the blue bosom of the deep, 

Where ship-wrecked mariners are laid. 


Ah! sure as Hindu legends tell, 

When music’s tones the bosom swell, 
The scenes of former life return ; 

Ere, sunk beneath the morning star, 

We left our parent climes afar, 
Immured in mortal forms to mourn. 


Or if, as ancient sages ween, 
Departed spirits, half unseen, 

Can mingle with the mortal throng ; 
*Tis when from heart to heart we roll 
The deep-toned music of the soul, 

That warbles in our Scottish song. 


I hear, | hear, with awful dread, 
The plaintive music ofthe dead ; 
They leave the amber fields of day: 
Soft as the cadence of the wave, 
That murmurs round the mermaid’s grave, 
They mingle in the magic lay. 


Sweet syren, breath the powerful strain! 
Lochroyan’s Damsel sails the main ; 

The crystal tower enchanted see! 
‘ Now break,” she cries, “ye fairy charms.” 
As round she sails with fond alarms, 

« Now break, and set my true love free!” 


Lord Barnard is to greenwood gone, 
Where fair Gil Morrice sits alone, 

And careless combs bis yellow hair; 
Ah! mourn the youth untimely slain! 
The meanest of lord Barnard’s train, 

The hunter’s mangled head must bear. 


Or, change these notes of deep despair, 
For love’s more soothing tender air, 
Sing, how, beneath the greenwood tree, 
Brown Adams love maintained her truth, 
Nor would resign the exiled youth 
For any knight the fair could see. 


And sing the Hawk of pinion gray, 

To southern climes who winged his way, 
For he could speak as well as fly ; 

Her brethren how the fair beguiled, 

And on her Scottish lover smiled, 
As slow the raised her languid eye. 


’ Fair was her cheek’s carnation glow, 
Like red blood on a wreath of snow, 

Like evening*s dewy star her ‘eye: 
White as the sea-mew’sdowny breast, ~- 
Borne on the surge’s foamy crest, 

Her graceful bosom heaved the sigh. 


[n youth’s first morn, alert and gay, 
Ere rolling years had passed away, - 
Remembered like a morning dream, 
I heard thesé dulcet measures float, 
In many a liquid winding note, 
Along the banks of Teviot’s stream, 


Sweet sounds! that oft have soothed to rest 
The sorrows of my guileless breast,” 

And charmed away my infant tears: 
Fond memory shall your strains repeat, 
Like distant echoes, doubly sweet, 

That in the wild'the traveller hears. 


And thus, the exiled Scotian maid, 
By fond alluring love betrayed 
To visit Syria’s date-crowned shore ; 
In plaintive strains, that soothed despair, 
Did “‘Bothwell’s banks that bloom so fair,” 
And scenes of early youth, deplore, 


Soft syren! whose enchanting strain 
Floats wildly round my raptured brain, 
I bid your pleasing haunts adieu! 
Yet, fabling fancy oft shall Jead 
My footsteps to the silver Tweed, 
Thro’ scenes that I no more must’ view. 
—e 
Lines on viewing the beautiful Edifice dedicated 
to the Asylum of the Deafanit Dumb, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Tuere! stand for éver! God will hold thee up 
While lesser things of earth shall pass away ; 

Such is the fate that mingles in the cup 

Of human hopes, and human destiny— 

Sure heaven will bid thee stand unscath’d by time, 
Thou, consecrate to him, the Architect sublime. 


Holy retreat of the unspotted soul! 

That cannot hear the world’s loud tongue proclaim 
Its tale of nothing o’er the mad’ning bowl-- 
Where pride and genius sink to guilt and shame; 
Thou shalt survive, a glory to mankind, 

While we shall make our graves, nor leave a name 
behind. 


There is no noisy mirth within thy halls, 

Though the full flood of life is rolling there! 

A thousand prayers, but stiJlmo sound of prayer! 

A thousand hearts may pour the votive song, 

But silence wings the note, and: wafts it heaven- 
ward-on! 


There is no sound of mournigg in thy halls, 
Tho’ thousands there may lift the tearful eye; 
But living stiJIness moves.along thy walls, 
Where ears are sea}’d to. long eternity ! 

A breathing silence, where one feels alone, 
Asif all souls from this mortality were down! 


God: has seal’d up alll lips, and made them still! 





Nor waves unholy break on passion’s shore. 
Peace is the watchword on this*hallow’d ground ; 
Religion speaks, in silent eloquence, around! 


Oh! God !—thy dispensations none can tell; 

No buman mind can tell how dark may be 

Thy visitations on us;—for the spell 

Of mortal knowledge centers all in thee; 

Thou art in thy blue home, unknown, and high, 
Alone, and one in thy unchanging mystery ! 


But they shall lift their speechless lips to thee, 
And offer their heart’s incense at thy throne 
That they can grasp creation with the eye, 

And see that man is thine, and heayen thine own. 
Oh! ’tis a glorious thing in man to raise 

So proud an altar to his Maker’s praise-- 

*Tis the best offering laid on reason’s shrine ; 

And almost makes humanity, divine. 


June, 1821 « 
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Missionary Hymn, by the Right Rev. Dr. Heber, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. ° . 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s Coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many apalmy plain; 
They callus to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only Man is vile; 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of Gcd are strown: 
The heathen in his:blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Shall we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salyation! oh! Salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till.each remotest nation 





Has.clos’d all ears and. bade them hear no more; || 


Has learnt MESSIAH’S name! 


Watt, waft, yé winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a.sea. of glory, 
It spreads from pale to pole ; 
Till o’er our ransom’d nature 
“The lamb for sinners slain, 
* Redeemer, King, Creator, 
Tn, bliss.returns-to reign, 
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